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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. I. 


GIovanNI CIMABUE, 
Born at Florence, 1240, died about 1302. 


To Cimabue for three centuries had been awarded the 
lofty title of “ Father of Modern Painting;” and to 
him, on the authority of Vasari, had been ascribed the 
merit, or rather the miracle, of having revived the art 
of painting when utterly lost, dead, and buried; of 
having by his single genius brought light out of dark- 
ness—form and beauty out of chaos. The error or 
gross exaggeration of Vasari in making these claims 
for his countryman has been pointed out by later 
authors: some have even denied to Cimabue any 
share whatever in the regeneration of art; and at all 
events it seems clear that his claims have been much 
over-stated; that so far from painting being a lost 
art in the thirteenth century, and the race of artists 
annihilated, as Vasari would lead us to believe, several 
cotemporary painters were living and working in 
the cities and churches of Italy previous to 1240; and 
it is possible to trace back an uninterrupted series of 
pictorial remains and names of painters even to the 
fourth century. But in depriving Cimabue of his false 
glories, enough remains to interest and fix attention on 
the period at which he lived: his name has stood ico 
long, too conspicuously, too justly, as a landmark in 
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the history of art to be now thrust back under the 
waves of oblivion. A rapid glance over the progress 
of painting before his time will enable us to judge of 
his true claims, and place him in his true position rela- 
tive to those who preceded and those who followed him. 
_ The early Christians had confounded, in their horror 
of heathen idolatry, all imitative art and all artists. 
When, in the fourth century, the struggle between 
paganism and Christianity ended in the triumph and 
recognition of the latter, and art revived, it was, if 
not in a new form, in a new — by which the old 
forms were to be gradually moulded and modified. The 
Christians found the shell of ancient art remgining ; 
the traditionary handicraft still existed ; certain‘models 
of figure and drapery, &c., handed duwn from antiquity, 
though degenerated and distorted, remained in use, 
and were applied to illustrate, by direct or symbolical 
representations, the tenets of a purer faith. From the 
beginning, the figures selected to typify our redemp- 
tion were those of the Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, 
first separately, and then conjointly as the Mother and 
Infant. The earliest monuments of Christian art re- 
maining are to be found, nearly effaced, on the walls 
and ceilings of the catacombs at Rome, to which the 
nexsecuted martyrs of the faith had fled for refuge. 

he first recorded representation of the Saviour is in 
the character of the Good Shepherd, and the attributes 
of Orpheus and Apollo were borrowed to express the 
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character of Him who “‘ redeemed souls from Hell,’ 
and “ gathered his people like sheep.” In the ceme- 
tery of St. Calixtus at Rome a head of Christ was dis- 
covered, the most ancient of which any copy has come 
down to us: the figure is colossal ; the face a long oval; 
the countenance mild, grave, melancholy; the long 
hair, parted on the brow, falling in two masses on 
either shoulder; the beard not thick, but short and 
divided. Here then, obviously imitated from some 
traditional description (probably the letter of Lentulus 
to the Roman Senate, supposed to be a fabrication of 
the third century), we have the type, the generic cha- 
racter since adhered to in the representations of the 
Redeemer. In the same manner traditional heads of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, rudely sketched, became in 
after-times the groundwork of the highest dignity and 
beauty, still retaining that peculiarity of form and 
character which time and long custom had consecrated 
in the eyes of the devout. 

A controversy arose afterwards in the early Christian 
Church which had a most important influence on art 
as subsequently developed. One party, with St. Cyril 
at their head, maintained that the form of the Saviour 
being described by the Prophet as without any outward 
comeliness, he should be represented in painting as 
utterly hideous and repulsive. Happily the most elo- 
quent and influential among the fathers of the church, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, and St. Bernard, 
took up the other side of the question; the pope, 
Adrian I., threw his infallibility into the scale; and 
from the eighth century we find it irrevocably decided, 
and confirmed by a papal bull, that the Redeemer 
should be represented with all the attributes of divine 
beauty which art in its then rude state could lend him. 

The most ancient representations of the Virgin Mary 
now remaining are the old mosaics, which are referred 
to the latter half of the fifth century :* in these she is 
represented as a colossal figure majestically draped, 
standing, one hand on her breast, and her eyes raised to 
heaven ; then succeeded her image in her maternal 
character, seated on a throne with the infant Saviour 
in her arms. We must bear in mind, once for all, that 
from the earliest ages of Christianity the Virgin 
Mother has been selected as the allegorical type of Rr- 
L1G1oN in the abstract sense; and to this, her sym- 
bolical character, must be referred those representa- 
tions of later times, in which she appears as trampling 
on the Dragon: as folding the nations of the earth 
within the skirts of her ample robe ; as interceding for 
sinners ; as crowned between heaven and earth by the 
Father and the Son. 

Besides the representations of Christ and the Virgin, 
some of ‘the characters and incidents of the Old Testa- 
ment were selected as pictures, generally with reference 
to corresponding characters and incidents in the Gospel ; 
thus St. Augustin, in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury, speaks of the sacrifice of Isaac as a common sub- 
ject, typical, of course, of the Great Sacrifice. This 
system of corresponding subjects, of type and anti-type, 
was afterwards, as we shall see, carried much farther. 

In the seventh century painting, as it existed in 
Europe, may be divided into two great schools or 
styles—the western, or Roman, of which the central 
point was Rome, and which was distinguished, amid 
great rudeness of execution, bya certain digaity of ex- 
pression and solemnity of feeling ; and the Eastern, or 
Byzantine school, of which Constantinople was the 
head-quarters, and which was distinguished by greater 
mechanical skill, by adherence to the old classical 
forms, by the use of gilding, and by the mean, vapid, 
epiritless conception of motive and character. 

From the seventh to the ninth century the most im- 
portant and interesting remains of pictorial art are the 

* At Venice and in the churches of Rome and Pisa. 
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mosaics in the churches,* and tke miniature painéngs 
with which the MS. Bibles and Gospels were deco- 
rated. 

But during the tenth and eleventh centuries Italy 
fell into a state of complete barbarism and confusion, 
which almost extinguished the practice of art in any 
shape; of this period only a few works of extreme 
rudeness remain. Inthe Eastern empire painting still 
survived; it became, indeed, more and more conven- 
tional, ,insipid, and incorrect, but the technical me- 
thods were kept up; and thus it happened that when, 
in 1204, Constantinople was taken by the Crusaders, 
and that the intercourse between the east and west of 
Europe was resumed, several Byzantine painters soon 
afterwards passed into Italy and Germany, where they 
were employed to decorate-the churches ; and taught 
the practice of their art, their manner of pencilling, 
mixing and using colours, and gilding ornaments, to 
such as chose io learn of them. They brought over the 
Byzantine types of form and colour, the long lean 
limbs, the dark-visaged Madonnas, the blood-stream- 
ing crucifixes; and these were followed more or less 
servilely by the native Italian painters who studied 
under hem. Specimens of this early art remain, and in 
these later times have been diligently sought and col- 
lected into museums as curiosities, iliustrating the his- 
tory and progress of art: as such they are in the 
highest degree interesting; but it must be confessed 
that otherwise they are not attractive. In the Berlin 
Gallery, and in that of the fine arts at Florence, the 
best specimens have been brought together, and there 
are afew in the Louvre.+ The subject is acme 
the Madonna and Child, throned, sometimes with 
angels or saints ranged on each side: the figures are 
stiff, the extremities long and meagre ; the head of the 
Virgin generally declined to the left; the cyes Jong 
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and narrow: the infant Saviour is generally clothed, 


and sometimes crowned ; two fingers of his right hand 
extended in act to bless; the Jeft hand holding a globe, 
a scroll, ora book. The ornaments of the throne and 
borders of the draperies, and frequently the back- 
ground, are elaborately gilded ; the local colours are 

enerally vivid; there is little or no relief; the hand- 


€. 


ing is streaky ; the flesh-tints are blackish or greenish. 7 
At this time, and for two hundred years, afterwards © 


(before the invention of oil-painting) pictures were 
painted either in fresco, an art never wholly lost, or 
on seasoned board, and the colours mixed with water 
thickened with white of egg or the juice of the young 
shoots of the fig-tree. This last method was styled by 
the Italians a colla or a tempera; by the French, en 
détrempe; and in English, distemper: and in this 
manner all movable pictures were executed previous 
to 1440. 

It is clear that before the birth of Cimabue, that 
is, from 1200 to 1240, there existed schools of paint- 


ing in the Byzantine style, and under Greek teachers, 7 
at Sienna and at Pisa; that the former produced | 
Guido da Sienna, whose Madonna and Child, with | 


figures the size of life, signed and dated 1221, is pre 


served in the church of San Domenico at Sienna. It 7 


is engraved in Rossini’s ‘ Storia della Pittura,’ on the 


same page with a Madonna by Cimabue, to which it 7 


appears superior in drawing, attitude, expression, and 
drapery. Pisa produced about the same time Giunta 


da Pisa, of whom there remain‘ works with the date 7 
1236: one of these is a Crucifixion, engraved in Otley’s | 
‘ Italian School of Design,’ and on a smaller scale in | 
Rossini’s ‘ Storia della Pittura,’ in which the expres- | 
sion of grief in the hovering angels, who are wringing | 


their hands and weeping, is very earnest and striking. 


* Particularly those in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
at Rome, and in the church of St. Mark at Venice, 
t Nos. 980, 981, 9*2, 
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But undoubtedly the greatest man of that time, he who 
gave the grand impulse to modern art, was the sculptor 
Nicola Pisano, whose works date from about 1220 to 
1270. Further, it appears, that even at Florence a 
native painter, a certain Maestro Bartolomeo, lived, 
and was employed in 1236.* Thus Cimabue can 
scarcely claim to be the “ father of modern painting” 
even in his own city of Florence. We shall now pro- 
ceed to the facts on which his traditional celebrity has 
been founded. 

(To be coutinued.} 





ECONOMICAL USES OF THE PINE AND 
FIR. 


Tue benefits which man receives from trees of the 
pine and fir genera are varied and important in a 
degree which deserves our atteniion. They furnish 
timber for houses and for ships; they form good roads ; 
they provide for some nations a substitute for candles ; 
their bark yields a tanning ingredient; various parts 
of them, in different countries, are converted into arti- 
cles of food ; they yield numerous varieties of the sub- 
stances known as resin, pitch, tar, and turpentine ; 
and they are serviceable, in a living state, in fixing 
sandy soils. 

Let us first notice the edible properties of the pine 
and fir. These trees belong to the Conitfere, or cone- 
bearing trees, and the cones of many varieties are cus- 
tomarily eaten in some countries. They are in fact 
the fruit of the pine; but the “ pine-apple,” commonly 
so called, is a misnomer, since it is the fruit of another 
kind of plant, which has obtained this name from its 
resemblance to the cone of the pine. The Romans 
used the cones of the pine to flavour their wine, and 
many modern nations do the same. The Laplanders 
grind the inner bark of the Scotch pine into a kind of 
coarse flour, which they make into lesad. Mr. Laing 
says that he found this custom very prevalent in the 
cold countries of Norway and Lapland; and indeed 
many of the forests which used to supply timber for 
exportation are now almost destroyed, from the exten- 
sive use of the inner bark of the trees for food. A 
mixture of oat and pine meal is said to make very 
tolerable bread: the meal is made into a fluid paste, 
which is thrown on a hot pan and dressed in the man- 
ner of pancakes. In some parts of Siberia the young 
shoots, as well as the inner bark, are used for food. 
Evelyn states that chips of the Scotch pine were in his 
days used as a substitute for hops; and other writers 
state that the young shoots, stripped of their leaves 
when just about to appear, are sought for with avidity 
by the children of the peasantry, who eat them. 

Of another species, the a the kernels of the 
fruit have a taste which approaches to that of the hazel- 
nut, and in France and Italy are often introduced at the 
dessert. Sir G. Staunton mentions that the kernels of 
the stone-pine are also much relished by the Chinese. 
In Italy they are put into several kinds of ragofits, and 
are often used as substitutes for almonds. In Provence 
they-are used in conjunction with dried currants. 
These kernels are sometimes preserved in salt and 
sometimes in honey; but if kept closed within the 
cones, they will retain their vitality and freshness for 
five or six years. 

Of another kind, the Cembra pine, the kernels are 
used as those of the stone-pine ; and in addition to this 
they are made to yield oil: indeed, so abundant is the 
oil, that one pound of the kernels will yield twice as 
much as an equal weight of flax-seed. This oil is used 
both for food and for fuel. The shell of the kernel 
produces a red dye. The kernels, in some seasons, 


. * Notes to * Vasari,’ edit. 1832, 
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form the chief article of food in Siberia, aud they are 
deemed valuable medicinal agents. 

Without mentioning minor edible uses, we may 
briefly speak of the spruce, obtained from the spruce 
fir of America. Spruce becr is a kind of extract from 
the twigs and young shoots of this tree. The twigs are 
fastened into a faggot or bundle, and boiled for some 
time in a copper, till the bark separates from the 
twigs. While this is doing, a given weight of oats is 
roasted on a hot plate, together with a certain number 
of sea-biscuits or slices of bread. These ingredients 
are then put into the boiler and boiled with the twigs 
for some time. The spruce branches being then taken 
out, and the fire extinguished, the oats and the bread 
fall to the bottom, and the leaves, &c. rise to the top. 
Molasses or coarse brown sugar is added, and the 
liquor is immediately tunned off intoa cask. Before 
the liquor becomes cold, half a pint of yeast is mixed 
with it, and well stirred, to incorporate it thoroughly 
with the liquor. In England spruce beer is made from 
the “ essence of spruce,” which is prepared in America 
by evaporating to the consistence of an extract the 
water in which the ends of the young branches of 
spruce fir have been boiled. 

As timber-trees, the pine and the fir are so valuable, 
and are used in such a large variety of ways, that it 
would be utterly impracticable to enumerate them. 
One species yields long straight timbers for masts of 
ships ; another is available for part of the hull ; a third 
for flooring-boards in a house; and so on, every 
scrap of timber in all the varietics being available in 
one or other of various ways. We may take asa single 
instance the white pine, and quote the account which 
Michaux gives of the uses to which it is applied in 
America, where large numbers of the houses are 
entirely built of this wood :—* The ornamental work 
of the outer doors, the cornices and pieces of apart- 
ments, and the mouldings of fire-places, all of which 
in America are elegantly wrought, are of this wood. 
It receives gilding well, and is therefore selected for 
looking-glasses and picture-frames.- Sculptors employ 
it exclusively for the images that adorn the bows of 
vessels, for which they prefer the kind called_the 
pumpkin pine. At Boston, and in other towns of the 
Northern States, the inside of mahogany furniture and 
of trunks, the bottoms of Windsor chairs of an inferior 
quality, water-pails, a great part of the boxes used for 
packing goods, the shelves for shops, and an endless 
variety of other objects, are made of white pine. In 
the district of Maine it is employed for barrels to 
contain salted fish, especially the kind called the sap- 
ling pine, which is of a stronger consistence. For the 
magnificent wooden bridges over the Schuylkill at 
Philadelphia, and the Delaware at Trenton, and for 
those which unite Cambridge and Charlestown with 
Boston, of which the first is fifteen hundred and the 
second three thousand fect in length, the white pine 
has been chosen for its durability. It serves ex- 
clusively for the masts of the numerous vessels con- 
structed in the northern and middle states; and for 
this purpose it would be difficult to replace it in North 
America.” 

As an example of the use of the pine in ship-building 
the following inscription, given by Mr. Loudon in his 
‘ Arboretum,’ may be sufficient. In the entrance-hall 
of Gordon Castle in Scotland, there is a plank of 
Scotch pine about six feet long, by more than five 
broad, and in it is a brass plate bearing this inscription : 
“In the year 1783, William Osborne, Esq., merchant, 
of Hull, purchased of the Duke of Gordon the forest 
of Glenmore, the whole of which he cut down in the 
space of twenty-two years, and built, during that time, 
at the mouth of the river Spey, where never vessel 
was built before, forty-seven sai] of a! of upwards 
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of 17,000 tons burden. The largest of them, of 1050 
tons, and three others little inferior in size, are now 
in the service of his-Majesty and the Honourable East 
India Company. This undertaking was completed at 
the expense (of labour only) of above 70,000/. To his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon this plank is offered, asa 
specimen of the growth of one of the trees in the above 
forest, by His Grace’s most obedient servant, William 
Osborne. Hull, Sept. 26, 1836.’ 

In Russia, roads are formed of the trunks of the 
Scotch pine. The trees selected are such as have 
trunks from six to twelve inches in diameter at their 
thickest end. The branches of these are lopped off to 
the length of twelve or fifteen feet, according to the 
width of the intended road, but are left remaining at 
the ends. The ground being marked off for the road, 
and made somewhat even on the surface, the trees are 
laid down across it side by side, the thick end of one 
trunk alternating with the narrow end of another, and 
the branches at the ends of the trunks forming a sort of 
hedge on each side of the road. The interstices of the 
trunks are next filled up with soil; and the road is 
completed. The hedges formed by the branches in the 
extremities of the trunks gre found extremely useful 
after snow has fallen, and before it has become hard 
with the frost, and also in the commencement of a 
thaw, in indicating to the traveller when his horses are 
getting too near the edge of the road. Roads of this 
rude description are very suitable for marshy ground, 
and are common in the interior of Russia, and also in 
some parts of Poland. Down to a recent period, the 
greater part of the road from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow was of this description. In some of the towns, 
particularly Moscow and Kiew, regularly squared 
planks are laid down instead of fough trunks ; and, 
both in Moscow and Vienna, the courts of some of the 
larger mansions are paved with pieces of pine-trunk 
about eighteen inches in eng set side by side, and 
beaten down till they form a level surface. In Ame- 
rica these log-roads are much used, and obtain there 


the name of “ corduroy-roads,” probably on account. 


of a fancied resemblance between them and the 
ribbed appearance of the twilled stuff known as cor- 
duroy. fa Leadon, also, in al] the various methods 
introduced and patented of wood pavement, now so 
rapidly increasing, the material, we believe, is in every 
case the fir or pine. 

The chips of many kinds of pine burn so brightly 
that they form a valuable sort of fuel or illuminating 

ent to poor cottagers. In Scotland, flambeaux of 
pine-trunks and roots are much used; and a story is 
related of a wager laid in London by a Highland chief, 
that some massive silver candlesticks on the table ata 
gentleman’s house where he was dining were not 
better, or more valuable, than those commonly in use 
in the Highlands. The chieftain won his bet, by send- 
ing to his estate for four highlanders of his clan, and 

roducing them with torches of blazing fir in their 
hands, declaring that they were the candlesticks to 
which he alluded. The story has been also adopted by 
Sir W. Scott, in his ‘ Legend of Montrose.’ Mr. Howi- 
son observes of the peasantry in Russia, that the litile 
tallow or oil which they can procure is entirely con- 
sumed at the Shrines in the churches and before the 
images in théir huts. To supply the place of candles 
in their dom@stic arrangements, they take long billets 
of red Scotch pine, which they dry carefully near their 
stoves during the tedious winter, and split as occasion 
requires into long pieces resembling laths. When a 
traveller arrives, or a light is required for any other 
purpose, one of these laths is lighted at the stove, 
and fixed in a wooden frame, which holds it in a 
horizontal position. It gives a bright flame, but burns 
only for a short time. 
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All the species of pine and fir are used, in the re- 
spective countries where they grow, for a number of 

rposes scarcely susceptible of classification. Take 
the Norway spruce fir, forinstance. It yields valuable 
fuel and charcoal. The ashes furnish potash. The 
bark is used in tanning; and the buds and young 
shoots for making spruce beer. The cones, boiled in 
whey, are deemed good against the scurvy. In Sweden 
and Switzerland the young shoots form a winter food 
for cattle and sheep ; and the inhabitants of Finmark mix 
the points of the shoots with the oats given to horses. 
The floors of rooms in Norway and Sweden are, at 
least once a week, strewed over with the green tops, 
which on a white, well-scoured deal floor have a lively 
and pretty effect, and prevent the mud from the shoes 
adhering to and soiling tne wood ; giving out, at the 
same time,-when trodden on, a refreshing odour. At 
Swedish funerals the road into the churchyard and to 
the grave is strewed with these green sprigs, the 
gathering and selling of which is a sort of trade for 
old poor persons about the towns. In both Swedep 
and Norway the inner bark is made into baskets; and 
the canoes, which are made of the timber of the large 
trees, and which are so light as to be carried on a 
man’s shoulders when a rapid or cascade interrupts the 
navigation, have their planks fastened together with 
strings or cords made of the roots, so that not a single 
nail is used ih their construction. The long and 
slender roots are made use of to form these strings; 
and they are rendered flexible by splitting them down 
the middle, and boiling them for two or three hours in 
water containing alkaline salts. _ 

The Scotch pine, in addition to the uses already 
mentioned, yields excellent charcoal. The fagot wood 
of this kind of pine is said to be valued by the chalk 
and lime burners of England more than any other, on 
account of its rapid burning and intense heat, and con- 
sequent saving of time in tending the kilns. The 
leaves and branches are burned for potash, though of 
this alkali the tree yields only a small quantity. In the 
north of Russia and in Lapland. the outer bark is used 
for covering huts, for lining them, and as a substitute 
for cork for floating the nets of fishermen. The inner 
bark is woven into mats, like those made from the 
lime-tree. Ropes are also made from the bark, which 
are said to be very strong and elastic, and are gene- 
rally used by the fishermen. 

In all these details we have refrained from mention- 
ing those products which arise from the juices of the 
tree, and which, under various modifications, yield 
resins, turpentine, tar, pitch, lamp-black, and other 
substances valuable in the arts. These form a group 
of useful products of the pine and fir, so extensive and 
instructive, that it may be well to devote a separate 
paper to them. 


Chinese Eatables—They eat almost everything that comes to 
hand. Upon the streets of the city, but particularly on the 
large square before the factories, a nvmber of birds are daily ex- 
posed for sale which amongst us have not yet gained much re- 
pute for flavour ; among others, hawks, owls, eagles, and storks. 
To a European, nothing can have a more laughable efféct than 
to see the Chinese arrive with a carrying-pole supporting two 
birdcages which contain dogs and cats instead of birds, A small 
thin sort of spaniel appeared to us to be most in request ; they 
sit quite downcast in their temporary dwellings when they are 
brought to market, whilst the cats make a dreadful squalliug, as 
if conscious of their fate. The flesh of these last, when they are 
well fed, is much esteemed in China, and they are often seen ou 
the tables of the rich. Other Chinese bring upon their carrying- 
pole many dozens of rats, which are drawn quite clean, and, like 

igs in our country, when they have been opened, are hung up 
by means of a cross piece of wood through the hind-legs. These 
rows of rats look very nice, but they are ouly eaten by the poor 
—Meyen's Voyage round the World, : 
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VENDEMMIA, OR ITALIAN VINTAGE. 


ln the design before us Bartolommeo Piaelli (in art 
Ultimus Romanerum !) brings out, to the life, a few 
of those figures and incidents which render parts of the 
Vendemmia or vintage in the south of Italy so grace- 
ful, picturesque, and classical. This is a season of joy, 
hilarity, and frolic, in all countries where the vine 
grows and ripens its generous fruit in abundance ; and, 
nearly everywhere, some attempt, more or less happy, 
is made to get up some rural Dionysia (vintage feast) 
or some semi-classical masquerade, with songs and 
other allusions to the Ziber Pater, the god of wine, the 
great Bacchus. But in Italy, and more particularly 
in the southern parts of that beautiful peninsula, 
where—in many secluded districts at least—the old 
Italic and Greco-Italic blood has been but compara- 
tively little mingled with the blood of Goths or Visi- 
goths, Huns or Lombards, Normans or any other of 
the northern races, the successive conquerors of the 
country ; where the classical ages fill as large a por- 
tion of the popular traditions as the Gothic or dark or 
middle ages occupy in the traditions of the northern 
nations, mixing copiously with religious rites, and the 
usages, ceremonies, and observances of domestic life, 
and giving their point to popular proverbs, and fur- 
nishing out the vocabulary of household words ; where 
the constant view of ruined temples, aqueducts, am- 
phitheatres, mutilated statues, vases covered with clas- 
sical designs, and coins and medals dug up out of the 
earth, and a constant hearing of the names of towns 
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and villages, mountains and streains, that have scarceiy 
varied from their designation in the days of the Cwksars, 
all serve to remind the people of the remote times 
when the pagan mythology was not “acreed outworh,” 
but the popular belief,—these vintage feasts have a far 
more classical and earnest character. In minor par- 
ticulars these very unlettered peasants not uncom- 
monly travestie ancient characters. They invariably 
talk of Virgil, not as a poet, but asa mighty conjuror 
and necromancer—a sort of Friar Bacon or Michael 
Scott. Of Ovid (Ovidius Naso) they only pretend to 
know that he had a very big nose. Cicero, from an 
orator, statesman, philosopher, becomes in their par- 
lance a synonyme for dandy, or for anything that is 
very fine: thus Castiglione tells us that he once heard 
a Roman peasant who was eulogizing his own jackass, 
exclaim in a rhapsody, “ Ah! sirs, when he has got on 
his new pack-saddle, he looks like a very Cicero!” 
By another strange technical application of the word, 
every ragged illiterate rogue that acts as a guide and 
shows strangers the ancient sites and ruins is called 
a Cicero—un Cicerone. But though they never read 
mythology in books—for books of any kind are rarities 
among them, and very few or none of them can read— 
they are orally acquainted with the names of the 
gods and goddesses, and seldom make mistakes as to 
the characters and attributes of the higher divinities of 
the classical paganism : their traditions, and the ancient 
relics they see, almost with the force of reality or of a 
real belief, give to Jove his thunderbolt, and to Juno 
her chariot drawn by peacocks, her jealousy, and her 
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scolding habits; to Mars his helmet and spear and the 
fate of battles, and to Venus, born of the sea, her 
matchless beauty of face and form; Ceres brings the 
ripe corn that waves in the field and gives sustenance 
to man, and Bacchus the wine that makes glad his 
heart. Of these two last fabled divinities they will al- 
most talk as of their favourite or patron saints. From 
one end of Italy to the other there are few exclama- 
tions more frequently in the mouths of the common 
people than the “ Per Bacco!” (by Bacchus), although, 
ve it said to their credit, they are not his votaries to 
any excess in drinking. 

The Vendemmia, or Vintage, is a sort of rustic 


Carnival, or Saturnalia holiday, in which, from time | 


immemorial, they have been accustomed to allow 
themselves, and to be allowed by their masters and 
superiors, a degree of liberty as large as obtained 
among the common people of ancient Rome, when 
they commemorated the freedom and equality which 
revailed on earth in the golden reign of Saturn. As 
ong as it lasts, the peasants employed in it indulge in 
a truly Fescennine licence of tongue with all who 
pees or chance to pass by, bespattering them with 
all manner of queer language, and pelting them with 
doggrel rhymes, without any regard to their rank or 
condition. When the wine is all trodden out in the 
wine-press—trodden out by the naked feet of jumping, 
frolicking, roaring swains—the prime part of the 
festival commences, consisting generally of a semi- 
ludicrous, semi-serious, classical procession, and of a 
good repast at the end of it. On more than one 
occasion we have observed a rather nice attention to 
detail, and certain delicate distinctions which were 
scarcely to have been expected from an ignorant, un- 
read peasantry. One procession was really admirable. 
Bacchus, instead of being represented in the manner 
of our vulgar sign-painters, by a fat, paunchy, red- 
faced, drunken boy, was personified by the tallest, 
handsomest, and most graceful young man of the party ; 
his head was crowned with a wreath of ivy and vine 
leaves, mixed with bunches of the purple grape, which 
hung down the sides and the back of his neck; in his 
right hand he carried a lance tipped with a cone of 
pine or fir-apple, and the shaft was entwined with ivy 
and vine leaves, and some wild autumnal flowers, the 
thing thus being, as nearly as might be, the classical 
thyrsus, one of the most ancient attributes of the 
god and his followers; a clean sheep’s-skin, spotted 
with the red juice of the grape, in imitation of the 
skin of the panther or spotted pard which Bacchus is 
represented as wearing when he went on his expe- 
ditions, was thrown gracefully over his shoulders; he 
was followed by some silent, sedate women, carrying 
on their heads baskets filled with grapes; by little 
boys carrying in their hands large bunches of the same 
fruit; by Bacchante of both sexes, who carried sticks 
entwined with vine leaves; by two or three carri, or 
carts, which had been used to convey the ripe fruit to 
the wine-press, each drawn by a pair of tall cream- 
coloured oxen, with those large, dark, pensive eyes to 
which Homer thought it no disparagement to compare 
the eyes of the wife of Jupiter; and in the rear of all 
came Silenus, a fat old man with his face and hands 
besmeared with wine-lees, bestriding a fat old ass. 
The Bacchante bounded, danced, frolicked, and laughed 
uproarously; Silenus lolled and rolled upon his 
donkey, singing snatches of Vendemmia songs, making 
all sorts of ludicrous grimaces and gestures, and 
jocosely yet loudly abusing every stranger or neigh- 
bour he discovered in the throng. But Bacchus pre- 
served the decoruin and dignity of the true classical 
character of the god who was as graceful as Apollo, 
who shared with that divinity the dominion of Par- 
nassus, and the faculty and glory of inspiring poets 
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with immortal verse. The joyous shouts of Viva 
Bacco! Viva la Vendemmia! the laughs and shouts 
of the Bacchante, the songs and jokes of old Silenus, 
were mingled with the beat and jingle of two or three 
tambourines, with the rural sound of cow-horns, and 
occasionally with the blasts of a cracked but antique- 
looking trumpet, and with the clapping of hands and 
shoutings of all the men and women, boys and girls of 
the district. The Cacuban hills, which bore the fruit 
productive of the generous wine which Horace extolled 
as the drink of Mascenas—and which render as good 
wine now, though all unknown to fame, as they did in 
the days of Augustus Casar—echoed and re-echoed 
with the joyous sounds, for the scene of the festivity 
was at the foot of those hills, on whose sunny slopes 
the vines had ripened which furnished this happy 
vintage. 

When questioned as to how they arranged their 
very classical procession, the peasants could only say 
that they did as they had done year after year, and as 
their fathers and grandfathers had done before them. 
The Parocchiano, or parish priest, who thought it no 
sin or degradation to follow the procession and partake 
in the feast, did not appear to have much more learn- 
ing on the subject. 





THE GREAT SIDON. 


Tue country of the Phoenicians, in which, at a very 
early period, flourished a town thus emphatically dis- 
tinguished, was of very limited dimensions even at the 
time when the nation arrived at its highest condition 
of splendour and power. It comprehended that part 
of the Syrian coast which extends from Tyre north- 
ward to Aradus. This strip of land reached to about 
fifty leagues from north to south; but its utmost 
breadth did not exceed eight or ten leagues. The 
coast abounded in bays and harbours, and its breadth 
was traversed by mountains. branching from Libanus, 
several of which advanced their proimontories into the 
sea. The summits of these mountains were covered 
with forests, which afforded to the Pheenicians the 
most valuable timber for the construction of their 
ships and habitations. This explains how it happens 
that the first time this people is brought personally 
under our notice in the Bible is in the character of 
persons skilled in the hewing and transport of wood ; 
including, no doubt, much ability in the preparation 
and application to various uses. When Solomon was 
going to build the Temple, he communicated to the 
king of Tyre his wish to enter into an engagement 
for a supply of timber, knowing, as he said, “ There is 
not among us any that can skill to hew timber like 
unto the Sidonians.” The answer of the Tyrian king 
is remarkable—* I will do all thy desire concerning 
timber of cedar and concerning timber of fir: my ser- 
vants shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the 
sea; and I will convey thein by sea, in floats, unto the 
place that thou shalt appoint me, and I will cause them 
to be discharged there.” (1 Kings, vy.) This was 
speaking like a man accustomed to the business. 

The waves, breaking violently against the steep 
cliffs, seem to have detached several capes from the 
terra firma, forming islands, which the Phoenicians 
were not tardy in covering with numerous colonies 
and flourishing iowns. 

In this tract of country the great city of Sidon was 
founded. If it owed its toundation to Sidon, the eldest 
son of Canaan, whose name it seems to bear, it must 
have been one of the most ancient cities in the world. 
This is the common opinion, supported by the authority 
of Josephus. The town was, at any rate, very ancient : 
it must have existed long before the time of Joshua, 
for it is here called great—and a city must have time 
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to acquire greatness. Some indeed have taken occa- 
sion, from the expression “ Great Zidon,” to conclude 
that there were two Sidons—one much more consider- 
able than the other; but no geographer or historian 
takes notice of any Sidon but this “Great Zidon.” The 
greatness of Sidon was the result of its skill in manu- 
factures and of its attention to commerce. The skill 
of the Sidonians in felling timber, and in applying it 
to use, has been already mentioned. They built ships. 
if they were not the first ship-builders and navigators 
of the world, they were undoubtedly the first who ven- 
tured beyond their own coasts, and the first that esta- 
blished anything that can be called a maritime com- 





merce. The Sidonians are said to have b<en the first 
manufacturers of glass. Homer mentions them fre- 
quently, and always as excelling in many ingenious | 
and useful arts, giving them the title of woAvéadaXor ; | 
and, accordingly, all superior articles of dress, all | 
good workmanship in making vessels for use, and all | 
ingeniously contrived trinkets and toys, are ascribed | 
by him to the skill and industry of the Sidonians.— | 
Thus, the queen of Troy, intending to offer a mantle 
to Pallas,— 
‘ Herself, the while, her chamber, ever sweet 
With burning odours, sought. There stored she kept 


Her mantles of all hues, accomplislid works 
Of fair Sidonians, wafted o'er the deep 

By godlike Paris, when the galleys brought 
The high-born Helen to the shores of Troy. 

From these the widest and of brightest dyes 
She chose for Pallas; radiant as a star 

It glitter’d, and was lowest placed of all.” 


Achilles, at the funeral games for Patroclus, pro- 
poses, as the prize for the best runner,— 
“ A silver goblet, of six measures ; earth 
Own’'d not its like for elegance of form. 
Skilful Sidonian artists had around 
Embellish'd it ; and o'er the sable deep, 
Pheenician merchants into Lemnos’ port 
Had borne it, aud the boou to Thaos giv’n.” 


When Telemachus expressed strong admiration of 
the wealth and splendour, in gold and silver, ivory 
and brass, which the palace of Menelaus exhibited, the 
latter accounts for it by observing that his treasures 
had been collected in his perilous wanderings, during 
which he had visited the shores of Cyprus, Phoenicia, 
Sidon, and Egypt. Lastly, in another place (Odyss. 
xv.), a story occurs, replete with indications of the 
characte: and pursuits of the Sidonians. At the island 
of Syria,— 

“ It chanced that from Pheenicia, famed for skill 
In arts marine, a vessel thither came, 
By sharpers mann‘d, and laden deep with toys.” 
The sailors meet on the beach a woman belonging to 
the family of the chief of the island, She was— 
“ A fair Phanician, tall, full-sized, and skill’d 
Ju works of elegance.” 
And on being interrogated, she tells her country- 
men,— 
* T am of Sidon, famous for her wealth, 
By dyeing earn‘d.” 
In pursuance of a plot laid between them, one of the 
nien went to the palace, as if to dispose of Sidonian 
wares :— 
“ An artist, such he seem'd, for sale produced 
Beads of bright amber riveted in gold.” 

These indications concerning a people situated so 
near to the Hebrews, and, in the er.d, so closely con- 
nected with them, are in no small degree interesting. 
The superiority in manufactures and commerce does 
not, however, form the only distinction of the Sidonians, 
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for they were also great adepts in the sciences of their 
time, particularly astronomy and arithmetical calcu- 
lation. As might naturally be expected, under such 
prosperous circumstances, the people lived in ease and 
luxury. For this they were early remarkable, as we 
see from a comparison used in speaking of the town of 
Laish :—* The people who dwelt in it were careless ; 
after the manner of the Sidonians, quiet and secure ; 
and there was nothing to molest them in the land: 
they possessed also riches without restraint.” (Judg. 
xvili. 7—Boothroyd’s version.) 

Ultimately, however, Sidon was eclipsed, in all its 
characteristics of superiority, by Tyre, which is called 
in the Bible “ the daughter of Sidon,” it having been 
in its origin a settlement of the Sidonians. Whether 
the historical Tyre at this time existed is a question 
that occasions some discussion. The text of verse 29 
is certainly by no means conclusive on this subject, 
into which we shall not at present enter further than 
to observe that if the old continental Tyre of history 
did at this time exist, it was evidently in its infant 
state, in which it could not be mentioned in compari- 
son with that “ great Sidon” which it was in the end 
destined to overshade. In sapere of the negative, 
much stress has been laid upon the silence of Homer, 
who so frequently mentions Sidon, but never Tyre. As 
we have just been quoting Homer, we may observe 
that there is nothing in this argument to rescue it from 
the suspicion which usually rests on arguments drawn 
from mere silence. Tyre existed and had a king in 
the time of David, and in the time of Solomon was a 
great commercial city ; and the time of Homer is from 
one to two centuries later than the times of David and 
Solomon. . 

Although Sidon lost its superiority under the pre- 
dominating infiuence of Tyre, it long remained a place 
of very considerable importance. Its general histor 
is so much connected with that of Tyre, that we sha 
not here mention it separately. Tyre is now a com- 
plete desolation ; but Sidon still subsists as a town, and 
carries on some traffic with the neighbouring Coasts. 
It is now called Saide or Seide. The inhabitants are 
estimated at about fifteen thousand, who are chiefly 
occupied in spinning cotton, which, with silk and boots, 
shoes, and slippers of morocco leather, form the prin- 
cipal articles of their trade. The port is now nearly 
choked up with sand. The town rises immediately 
from the strand, and presents a rather imposing 
appearance as viewed from a distance ; but the interior 
is wretched and gloomy, ill-built, dirty, and full of 
ruins. Outside the walls, fragments of columns and 
other remains of the ancient city may still be disco- 
vered. The following remarks, from Mr. Jowett's 
‘Christian Researches in Syria,’ respecting the country 
between Tyre and Sidon, will be interesting :—* About 
halfway between Saide (Sidon) and Sour (Tyre) are 
very extensive ruins of towns which once connected 
these two cities; but of these ruins there is scarcely 
one stone left upon another. They consist chiefly of 
lines which show, rased even with the soil, the founda- 
tion of houses—many stones irregularly scattered—a 
few cisterns with half-defaced sculpture on them ; and 
at a considerable distance from the path there are at 
one spot several low columns, either mutilated or con- 
siderably sunk in the earth. These relics show—what 
it needed, indeed, nov such evidence to prove—that in 
peaceable and flourishing times, on this road, between 
two such considerable cities as Tyre and Sidon, there 
must have been many smaller towns for business, 
pleasure, or agriculture, delightfully situated by the 
sea-side : but peaceful security has loug been a blessing 
unknown to these regions.” 
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Wolves in Spain.—I sat down in the venta where I put up: 
there was a huge fire, consisting of the greater part of the trunk 
of an olive-tree; the company was rather miscellaneous—a 
hnnter with his escopeta; a brace of shepherds with immense 
dogs, of that species for which Estremadura is celebrated; a 
broken soldier, just returned from the wars; and a beggar, who, 
alter demanding charity por las siete Wagas de Maria Santiss:ma, 
took aseat amidst us, and made himself quite comfortable. The 
hostess was an active, bustling woman, and busied herself in 
cooking my supper, which consisted of the game which I had 
purchased at Jaraicejo, and which, on my taking leave of the 
gipsy, he had counselled me to take with me. In the mean 
time, I sat by the fire, listening to the conversation of the com- 
pany. “I would I were a wolf,” said one of the shepherds ; “ or, 
indeed, anything rather than what Iam. A pretty life is this 
of ours, out in the campo, among the carascales, suffering heat 
and cold for a peseta a day. I would I were a wolf: he fares 
better, and is more respected, than the wretch of a shepherd.” 
“ But he frequently fares scurvily,” said I; “ the shepherd and 
dogs fall upon him, and then he pays for his temerity with the 
loss of his head.” ~- That is not often che case, sefior traveller,” 
said the shepherds: “ he watches his opportunity, and seldom 
runs into harm’s way. And as to attacking him, it is no very 
pleasant task; he has both teeth aud claws, and dog or man 
who has once felt them likes not to venture a second time 
within his reach. These dogs of mine will seize a bear singly 
with considerable alacrity, though he is a most powerful 
animal; but I have seen them run howling away from a 
wolf even though there were two or three of us at hand to 
eucourage them.” “ A dangerous person is the wolf,” said the 
other shepherd, “ and cunning as dangerous: who knows more 
than he? He knows the vulnerable point of every animal: see, 
for example, how he flies at the neck of a bullock, tearing 

the veins with his grim teeth and claws. But does he attack a 
horse in this manner? I trow not.’’ “ Not he,” said the other 
shepherd, “he is too good a judge; but he fastens on the 
haunches, and hamstrings him in a moment. Oh! the fear of the 
horse when he comes uear the dwelling of the wolf. My master 
was the other day riding in the despoblado, above the pass, on 
his fine Andalusian steed, which had cost him five hundred 
dollars : suddenly the liorse stopped, and sweated and trembled 
like a woman in the act of fainting ; my master could not 
conceive the reason, but presently he heard a squealing and 
growling in the bushes, whereupon he fired off his gun, and 
scared the wolves, who scampered away: but he tells me that 
the horse has not yet recovered from his fright.” ‘ Yet the 
mares know, occasionally, how to baulk him,’’ replied his 
companion : ‘ there is great craft and malice in mares, as there 
isin females: see them feeding in the campo with their young 
cria about them ; presently the alarm is given that the wolf is 
drawing near; they start wildly, and run about for a moment, 
but it is only for a moment,—amain they gather together, form- 
ing themselves into a circle, in the centre of which they place 
the foals. Onward comes the wolf, hoping to make his dinner 
on horse-flesh ; he is mistaken, however, the mares have baulked 
him, and are as cunning as himself: not a tail is to be seen— 
not a hinder quarter—but there stand the whole troop, their fronts 
towards him ready to receive him, and as he runs round them 
barking and howling, they rise successively on their hind legs, 
ready to stamp him to the earth, should he attempt to hurt their 
cria or themselves.’ ‘ Worse than the he-wolf,”’ said the 
soldier, “is the female ; for, as the sefior pastor has well observed, 
there is more malice in women than in males : to see one of these 
she-demons with a troop of the males at her heels is truly sur- 
prising ; where she turns they turn, ard what she does that do 
they; for they appear bewitched, and have no power but to 
imitate her actious. I was once travelling with a comrade over 
the hills of Galicia, when we heard a how] : ‘ Those are wolves,’ 
said my companion; ‘ let 'us get out of the way:’ so we stepped 
from the path, and ascended the side of the hill a little way, to 
a terrace, where grew vines, after the manner of Gulicia: pre- 
sently appeared a large grey she-wolf, deshonesta, snapping and 
growling at a troop of demons, who followed close behind, their 
tails uplifted, and their eyes like firebrands. What do you think 
the perverse brute did? Instead of keeping to the path, she turned 
in the very direction in which we were : there was now no remedy ; 
so we stood still. I was the first upon the terrace, and by me 
she passed so close, that I felt her fair brush against my legs: 
she, however, took no notice of me, but pushed on, neither look- 
ing to the right nor left, and all the other wolves trotted by me 
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without offering the slightest injury or even as much as lookiug 
at me. Would that I could say as much for my poor com- 
panion, who stood farther on, and was, I believe, a in the 
demon’s way than I was; she had nearly passed him, when 
suddenly she turned half round and snapped at him. I zhall 
never forget what followed; in a moment a dozen wolves were 
upon him, tearing him limb from limb, with howlings like 
nothing in this world; in a few moments he was devoured, 
nothing remaining but the skull and a few bones, and then they 
passed on in the same manner as they came. Good reason had 


I to be grateful that my lady-wolf took less notice of me than 
my poor comrade.”— The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow 


Ripening of Frut.—So long as the fruit is green it possesses to 
a certain extent the physiological action ef a leaf, and decom- 
carbonic acid under the influence of light ; but as soon as 
it begins to ripen this action ceases, and the fruit is wholly now- 
rished by the sap elaborated by the leaves. ‘Thus the fruit has, 
in common with the leaves, the power of elaborating sap, and alsu 
the power of attracting sap from the surrounding parts. Hence 
we see that where a number of fruits are growing together, one 
or more of them attract the sap or nutriment from all the rest, 
which in consequence drop off. As the food of the fruit is pre- 
pared by the leaves under the influence of solar light, it follows 
that the excellence of the fruit will depend chiefly on the exce'- 
lence of the leaves; and that if the latter are not sufficiently 
developed, or not duly exposed to the action of the sun's rays, o1 
placed at too great a distance from the fruit, the latter will be 
diminutive in size and im ly ripened, or may off 
before attaining maturity. ace the inferiority of fruits whic! 
grow on naked branches, or even on branches where there is not 
a leaf close to the fruit; as in the case of a bunch of ; 
where the leaf immediately above it has beet cut off, or a 
of a gooseberry, where the leaf immediately above it has been 
eaten by a caterpillar. Hence it is evident that the secretions 
formed by the fruit are principally derived from the matter ela- 
borated in the leaf or leaves next to it; and as the sap of: all the 
leaves is more or less abundant according to the Teceived 
from the roots, the excellence of fruits depends ulti yon 
the condition of the roots, aud the condition, position, and expo- 
sition of the leaves.—Loudon’s Suburban Horticulturist. 


Coaches in Yucatan.—I left Merida by coach for Campeachy. 
It started at five o'clock in the morning with three passengers; 
an elderly woman and man, and myself, composing the load. 
The team galloped off at the rate of ten miles an hour, and 
changed horses every hour during the route. The coach was one 
of four which were imported from Troy (U. S.), and, as a sam- 
ple, was well worthy of the high reputation the Trojan carriages 
enjoy throughout the United States; but the horses and harness 
were in shocking bad keeping. The driver was an Indian; be- 
sides whom were two other attendants, who were needed, for the 
unskilful hands of the Indian and the wildness of the horses 
made the vehicle go on all sides of the road. It was no uncom- 
mou occurrence to be brought up agaiust a stone wall at the side 
of the road ; and, in one instance, we were foul] of an Indian hut, 
which frightened the inmates to such a degree that they ran out, 
supposing it to be an earthquake. By combining the skill and 
strength of our whole party, we succeeded in getting the horses 
and coach again upon the highway. We stopped at a village to 
take breakfast, and passed through several towns on the road, but 
they afforded nothing worthy of remark. The country through 
which our route lay presented the same aspect as other parts we 
had visited. The fields were still covered with weeds, to burn 
which the proprietors of the soil were only waiting for dry wea- 
ther. This is the only preparation the soil receives prior to sow- 
ing it. The progressof the coach afforded us much amusement 
by the fright which it appeared to occasion to all animated 
nature in our way. This line of coaches bad been only a short 


time established, and its whirling along among people and cattle | 


had a similar effect to that a locomotive has among the animals 
and their owners in the wilds of the far West. Nothing would 
stand before it. Away went horse and rider, mule and packs, to 
secure a safe retreat in the bushes, at. the alarming sound of cur 


approach. Our arrival in the town brought out the whole popu- | 


lation, and the Indians would come round the coach aching with 
curiosity, their countenances expressive both of fear and admira- 
tion.— Norman's Ruined Cities of Yucatan. 
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